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Plain Thoughts on a Plain Motive 


Background of Social Security Measures Provides Guide to 


Achieving Basic Improvements 


by Hon. Cart T. Curtis 


S the Social Security Subcommittee appointed by the House of Representatives’ Ways and 
Means Committee begins its appointed task of studying the nation’s Social Security laws— 
especially as they affect the American aged—a brief backward glance may be in order. It may 


help in getting a prospective on the knotty prob- 


lem that this subcommittee faces. 
Ever since the enactment of the Social Security 


Act 18 years ago, the legislation has been the subject 
of change. More and more persons have been brought 
under its coverage. Perhaps no other single piece of 
legislation may be said to affect as many Americans 
as this. 

The resolution which the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee adopted last May in setting up the subcom- 
mittee was precise. For it directed the subcommittee: 

“to conduct thorough studies and investigations 

of all matters pertaining to our social security 
laws. Such studies and investigations shall in- 
clude (but not be limited to) the basic concepts 
and principles of the Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance and Old Age Assistance programs, as 
to taxes, benefits, commitments, retirement 
tests, reserves, coverage, administration, in- 
equities, inadequacies, fiscal soundness and 
suggested amendments, changes and improve- 
ments.” 


170 Bills 


This is a big order, for increasingly, the concerns 
of the aged (legislatively) are growing. In the first 
session alone of the 83rd Congress, more than 170 
bills dealing in one way or another with the eco- 
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nomic welfare of the aged were introduced in the 
House of Representatives. 

What were some of the circumstances that at- 
tended the drafting of the original Act? The coun- 
try had passed through a financial crash and was 
still in the throes of a depression. The situation, so 
far as it concerned the aged of the nation, was both 
simple and complicated. Many American old people 
had been brought to destitution. The question that 
then faced the country’s legislators was: What 
should immediately be done? 


Provoked More Questions 


This question provoked, in turn, other questions, 
among them this: If the destitute aged of 1935 had 
to be assisted, should anything be done to guard 
against destitution of the aged of the future? And 
if so, what form should this take? 

Should the Federal government start with the 
younger people in the effort to ward off future des- 
titution when they, the young, should become old? 
And again, if so, how should this be done? 

The questions presented—and a host of others that 
attended the attempted solution of the pressing prob- 
lem—were such as to tax the utmost intelligence and 
capacity of the nation’s legislature. For they were 
not dealing with a welfare question in a vacuum. 
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Not only were economic changes of a fundamental 
character occurring every day, but simultaneously, 
the very principles of free government were being 
challenged and, in many countries, undermined and 
overthrown. 


An Awesome Thing 


When, in these difficult times, Congress is called 
upon to legislate institutional changes in the nation’s 
society, its members cannot escape the responsibility 
of doing their utmost to so order these changes that 
the freedoms Americans hold dear are not com- 
promised, or that the American free enterprise sys- 
tem be destroyed or hampered in the least degree. 

For it is a fact that the Social Security laws which 
the subcommittee is directed to re-examine deal with 
programs that may affect the nation’s society and 
the aged for many years hence. It is an awesome 
thing for any Congress to stretch forth its hand and 
attempt to set “metes and bounds” for a generation 
yet unborn. 

If legislating for today is difficult, what shall be 


said about legislating for a day 50 years from now? 
As an example of the difficulties: what member of 
the 1935 Ways and Means Committee could have 
predicted that within 18 years the United States 
would have been plunged into two wars; that the 
atom and hydrogen bombs were even possibilities; 
that the budget expenditures of the Federal govern- 
ment would have climbed from some $8 billion in 
fiscal 1936 (when the Act was signed), to more than 
$72 billion (officially estimated) for fiscal 1954. 

If these developments, the increasing expendi- 
tures of government, could not have been forecast 
18 years ago, how can anyone be any more certain 
of what is to come in the next 18? Yet, this is one 
of the questions this subcommittee must face in the 
re-examination of the problems of the aged. 


Enormity of the Problem 


And if there were any doubt as to the enormity 
of the problems, particularly from the financial 
angle, these figures, taken from the Social Security 
Bulletin (1952) should be significant: 





Federal Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Trust Fund! 
(In Millions) 


1937 1938 


Receipts $516 $358 
Appropriations and deposits? 514 343 

Expenditures 1 10 
Benefits 1 10 
Administrative expenses — 


1944 1945 
Receipts $1,422 $1,420 
» Appropriations and deposits 1,316 1,285 
Expenditures 238 304 
Benefits 209 274 
Administrative expenses 29 30 


1939 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 


$593 $650 $845 $1,085 $1,328 
566 607 789 1,012 1,239 


14 62 114 159 195 
14 35 88 131 166 
_ 26 26 28 29 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


$1,448 $1,722 $1,969 $1,816 $2,928 $3,784 
1,295 1,558 1,688 1,670 2,671 3,367 


418 512 607 721 1,022 1,966 
378 466 556 667 961 = 1,885 
40 46 51 54 61 81 





. Before 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 


. Before July, 1940, data represent transfers from appropriations; beginning July, 1940, appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act; beginning July, 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet administrative and other 


costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War Il veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1946; beginning November, 1950, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
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Take another phase of the problem. In the Amer- 
ican tradition, the aged have been assigned a place 
of dignity and respect. If we assert that the Federal 
government must assume a share of responsibility 
toward the aged, is this tradition of dignity and 
respect to be maintained? If so, how? 


Merely Numbers? 


If it is not maintained, then it follows, as the 
night the day, that the aged in our society will 
degenerate, in the eyes of the government, to a 
mass of numbers fed through a calculating machine. 
Is this what we want? 

When the members of this subcommittee go home 





to their districts they meet old persons who are con- 
stituents, neighbors, friends. They have names, ad- 
dresses, hopes, and problems of their own. They are 
not serial numbers. 

In its own category, for example, Old Age Assist- 
ance—as distinct from Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance, today represents a sizeable amount of the 
total expenditures for the aged. Back in 1935, total 
payments for Old Age Assistance amounted to but 
$155 million. But according to the Social Security 
Bulletin, it is shown that in 1951 total payments had 
reached the $1.4 billion mark, surely not an incon- 
siderable figure in these days of multi-billion digits. 

Thus, the question arises, what standard of judg- 
ment is the Ways and Means Committee to set up 
in dealing with the proposed legislation? What as- 
sumptions can it make in questions of future national 
income, work relationships, mortality and health, 
industrial and technological changes, prices and the 
interest rate? 

Consider the whole problem in relation to trends 


in population in the country. The importance of the 
subject is manifest when it is recalled that former 
Security Administrator Oscar Ewing said last year 
that the Social Security Administration had the wage 
records of more than 100 million persons. 

The importance is underscored when the material 
gathered by the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security (in 1934), before the House Ways and 
Means Committee began its active work on the 
original Act, is recalled. 

At that time in the planning of what were then 
called Old Age Benefits, it was deemed essential to 
estimate what the number of persons in the United 
States, 65 and over, would be in the future. Taking 
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hearings, expected prelude to recommendations for amendments to, and 
improvements in existing Social Security legislation. Rep. Curtis worked 


on the King Committee which investigated administration of the nation’s 
tax laws. He is dean of the Nebraska delegation in Congress, having served 


continuously since his election in 1938. 





figures up to 1930 furnished by the Census, the 
Committee’s actuaries made their estimates. 

What does a backward glance show us about these 
estimates ? It shows that the actuaries went far astray. 

For instance, they estimated that in 1940 there 
would be 8.3 million persons in the country 65 years 
of age or over. It turned out later that in 1940 there 
were over 9 million persons in those age brackets. 

And it would appear that as the actuaries engaged 
on those studies in 1934 pushed their calculations 
farther and farther, they went more and more astray. 


A Plain Motive 


They estimated that in 1950 the total population 
of the country would be about 141 million. When 
the 1950 census was actually taken—16 years after 
the calculation was made, it turned out that the 
population was about 15] million, a misguess of 10 
million persons. 

They estimated the number of those 65 years of 
age and over in 1950 would be 10.8 million. But it 
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turned out that there were 12.2 million persons in 
those age categories, a miscalculation of a million 
and one half persons. These matters cannot exactly 
be termed frivolous, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the Social Security Administration is 
engaged in a multi-billion dollar operation today. 
We have got to grapple with these questions some- 
how, for there is a very plain motive for this study. 
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We must have all the facts we can get and if the 
exigencies of legislation compel the Congress to 
guess, we would like to see it as much of an educated 
guess as we can make it. The plain motive of the 
study is to prepare the way for the full Ways and 
Means Committee to consider the areas in which 
basic improvements can be achieved in providing 
for the worthy aged. 








